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but if it comes from God, there is nothing to be done. What can one do against 

God? 

* * * 

It is God finally who sends the rain in warning men by the voice of the thunder, 
and it is he who withholds it; it is he who makes the grass grow in the plains for 
the herds; it is he who clothes the forests in verdure, who makes the fruits ripen 
and the fields to prosper; it is he who nourishes all — trees, animals and men. . . . 
The entire world, in a word, is dependent upon him." 

There are various names for God throughout the Bantu languages 
and LeRoy makes an interesting analysis of them, to find the underlying 
ideas, but space does not admit of its presentation. A final quotation 
only can be made; it points to a series of facts and ideas often mentioned 
by the author, which appear to deserve careful study. 

"This fundamental conception, always living and inspirerof so many others, 
is that man in this world is not completely at home. He finds himself therein 
without much knowing how, nor through whom, nor why; he has wandered and 
he wanders in a domain which seems freely open, he meets there with many things 
which he desires. . . . But all this is not of his making, he is not its owner, it 
would be wrong for him to dispose of it as master, and that which nature thus 

offers to him, is it not a sort of bait, put within reach of his hand to tempt him? 

* * * 

It is thus that the Master of things, who, for concealing himself from human 
eyes, is no less redoubtable, frequently does reveal himself by unexpected mani- 
festations and checks us in our immoderate desires of putting our hand on all; 
whence, without speaking of indigestions where the forbidden food makes protest, 
proceed poisonings, sicknesses, deaths, epidemics, accidents, floods, drought, etc. 
For if, consciously or unconsciously, we did not disarrange the machinery of the 
world by throwing in among the mechanism handfuls of sand — that is, forbidden 
acts — it would truly never be thrown out of gear. Or to speak in other terms, if 
the universe appeared before man like a table spread with food, there are yet 
certain precautions to take, certain courtesies to perform, certain restraints to 
observe before seating oneself at the feast." 

Are there not here suggested some thoughts of savage man so simple 
and natural that they might form a ready basis for a truly primitive 
(or early) conception of a "high god"? Frederick Starr. 

Im Afrikanischen Urwald. By Franz Thonner. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer 
(Ernst Vohsen). 1898. 8°, pp. x, 116, plates 86, maps 2. 

Von Kongo zum Ubangi. By Franz Thonner. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1910. 
8°, pp. xi, 116, plates 114, maps 2. 
Thonner's primary object in his African expeditions was the collecting 

of plants. His first expedition was in 1896, his second in 1 908-1 909; 
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both were flights, the total time spent in the Congo region being only 
about six months. Thonner is, however, an indefatigable worker and, 
in addition to collecting his plants he made meteorological observations, 
kept close track of his hours of travel, watched the face of nature, and 
intelligently noted the life and characteristics of the populations encoun- 
tered. The area he penetrated is relatively little known and his books 
are a genuine contribution to knowledge. In 1896 he struck in from 
the Congo at Lisala (Upoto) to Monveda, followed up the Dua to Dun- 
dusana, and then struck out toward Mongende, with a side journey paral- 
leling the Congo from Mondunga to Dubo. In his second journey he 
went a little farther up the Congo, to the mouth of the Itimbiri; going 
up that river to Mandungu, he struck into the interior, connecting with his 
old trail at Mongende, and then pushing on into the interior to 
Yakoma on the Ubangi, at the end of the Uele. In his notes upon life 
and customs, Thonner does what few travelers have done — emphasizes 
the differing character of house architecture from people to people ; in 
reality practically every little tribe has its own style of house building 
and village arrangement. The route followed cuts the boundary between 
tribes of Bantu and non-Bantu speech and Thonner better defines this 
limit than had before been done. He locates it between 2° and 4° 
North latitude and says it is practically marked by the Lua, Dua, and 
Rubi rivers although at some points Bantu languages (Ngombe and 
Ababua) reach the Ubangi and Uele Rivers. He groups the populations 
visited as follows: 
Bantu, three groups: 

Bangala. — Babangi, Bangala, Bapoto — Baloi, Ngiri, Tenda, 
Lubala (on lower Ubangi to the junction of the Lua), 
Balolo (Mongo) south of the middle Congo. 
Ngombe. — Bwela, Magunza (Elombo), Budja (between the Dua 
and the Congo), Mabali (Mobali) on the Dua, and the 
"Ngombe" dwelling south of the Upper Ubangi. 
Ababua. — Ababua and relatives, as Mobenge, Likwangula, and 
Dundusana. 

Non-Bantu (Sudanese negroes), five groups: 

Mandjia. — Mandjia and Baya: north from Ubangi and in Sanga 

region. 
Bwaka. — Bwaka, Mondjembo (Monsombo), Banziri: Middle 

Ubangi region. 
Banda. — Banza, Ngobu, Banda (north of Ubangi) : from 2° N. 

to upper and middle Ubangi. 
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Sango. — Sango, Yakoma (Upper Ubangi) ; Bongo (south of them) 
and Mongwandi (north part of the Mongala bend) 
and southward to the Dua. 

Mondunga. — Near the post of Ngali, one day north from Lisala 
and Upoto. 

The last of these non-Bantu speaking peoples is of special interest on 
account of its far southern range and its nearness to the Congo proper. 
In 1906, with the aid of the Rev. William Forfeitt, missionary at Upoto. 
I recorded a careful though small vocabulary of it. 

Thonner presents a valuable table regarding the twenty-two popu- 
lations visited b}' him, in which he places side by side, in columns, for 
ready comparison, the characteristic facts relative to tribal marks 
(facial cicatrization), woman's dress, peculiarities of dress, village ar- 
rangements, house construction, linguistic connection, and the numerals 
from I to 5. A large amount of ethnographic material is here conveniently 
condensed and arranged. Thonner's interest in linguistics is everywhere 
evident and from each people visited, he secured a vocabulary of forty 
words, ten numerals, thirty others. These vocabularies are given in an 
appendix. Both volumes are abundantly illustrated with plates from 
his own negatives; they are for the most part good and the reproduction 
is of high grade ; about one half of the illustrations are of ethnographic 
interest — the others represent plant life, scenery, and colonial develop- 
ment. In an appendix, Thonner gives a careful day-by-day record of 
his travels — direction of march, time from place to place, etc. This 
conscientious record is made the basis for map construction by M. Moisel 
of Berlin, which is an actual contribution to Congo cartography. 

Frederick Starr. 

Les Warega. Edited by G. VAN Overbergh. Bruxelles: Ad. de Wit, 1909. 
8°, pp. XX, 376, plates and map. 

The fifth of the great series of ethnographic monographs on the peoples 
of Congo Beige deals with the Warega ( = Vuaregga, Valega, Balegga. 
Balegghe, Walega, Wallegga, Waregga). They are a forest people, 
living in the eastern part of Congo Beige, west of the upper end of Lake 
Tanganika. The preceding volumes of the series have been noticed in 
the American Anthropologist, and the plan of work and method of pre- 
sentation are already known to our readers. In this case the collection 
of previously-existing literature forms an insignificant part of the volume. 
There are few references to the Warega in ethnological and geographical 
literature and what has been written relative to them (largely in Italian) 



